FOREWORD

THOMAS shocked me when he asked for a foreword
to his great journey-book, not because introductions
. put me off "(fie"may as reasonably enjoy them,
perhaps) but because he had recourse to me. It took some
while to think out so strange a lapse.

You see, in my day there were real Arabian veterans.
Upon each return from the East I would repair to Doughty,
a looming giant, white with eighty years, headed and
bearded like some renaissance Isaiah. Doughty seemed a
past world, in himself; and after him I would visit Wilfrid
Blunt. An Arab mare drew Blunt's visitors deep within a
Sussex wood to his quarried house, stone-flagged and hung
with Morris tapestries. There in a great chair he sat,
prepared for me like a careless work of art in well-worn
Arab robes, his chiselled face framed in silvered, curling
hair. Doughty's voice was a caress, his nature sweetness.
Blunt was a fire yet flickering over the ashes of old
fury.

Such were my Master Arabians, men of forty, fifty years
ago. Hogarth and Gertrude Bell, by twenty years of
patient study, had won some reputation, too; and there
were promising young officers, Shakespear and Leachman,
with a. political, Wyman Bury, beginning well. To aspire
Arabian-wise, then, was no light, quick ambition.

They are all gone, those great ones. The two poets were
full of years and in high honour. Naturally they died.
The war burdened Hogarth and Gertrude Bell with
political responsibilities. They gave themselves wholly,
saw their work complete and then passed. The three
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